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Peter Penguin Talking 


Boys and girls and Fellow Penguins are now get- 
ting ready to celebrate April ist. I hope you 
think up some good jokes for your family and 
&. friends and that some of them fool you, too. I like 
that day—there is so much laughing. And remember that Tuesday is 
April 1st, and watch out for fooling from the minute you wake up. 
Oscar got mixed on the date and started early, but what can you 
expect of a seal? You remember the valentine I made him out of an 
inner tube and balloons. He still has it and here is a letter he wrote:— 





DEAR OLD PETE: 

My valentine was neat. I took it to the park. And did I have a lark! 
It was floating when folks went boating. 

A girl (the silly!) cried, “Look, a water lily.” 

A man (silly, too) said, “T'll get it for you.” 

Then I jerked the string. And bing! I ducked it; just as the man 
leaned out to pluck it, The man could swim but the water was cool. 
I came up for air and yelled “April Fool!” 

Yours, Oscar 


Now, except for getting the date wrong, I thought that was pretty 
clever of Oscar—a good joke and no harm. Even if the man hadn’t 
been able to swim, Oscar could have helped him out. Remember that 
real damage to things or even people’s feelings is not a good April joke 
because it is not funny to everybody. 

It is a great thing to know how to take a joke, too. Laugh with 
people when the joke is on you, then it can’t hurt. 

That reminds me of an interesting letter about the play we printed 
in February on the origin of Yankee Doodle. This letter comes from a 
school in Rensselaer, New York, where they read Story Parape. They 
were surprised that we did not know Yankee Doodle was older than 
the Revolution. According to this account, the song was made by a 
young Britisher who came over with Major-General Abercrombie to 
fight in the French and Indian War. The Britishers all had grand uni- 
forms and they thought the colonial soldiers who came in from farms 
wearing any old clothes looked very funny and acted very green. So 
when young Dr. Shuckburg made up the words, he was poking fun at 
the Yankees. 








But the Yankees laughed, too, took over the song and it was soon 
the most popular marching song of the colonial troops. They liked the 
picture of the country boy coming to camp and saying just what he 
thought. 


Father and I went down to camp, along with Captain Goodin’ 
And there we saw the men and boys as thick as hasty puddin’ 
And there we saw a thousand men as rich as Squire David, 

And what they wasted every day I wish it could be sav—ed. 


Now I would never have known about this if one of the Story 
Parapers in Rensselaer, where it all happened, had not written me. | 
wonder if some of the rest of you know some interesting bits of 
American history that happened in your own town, or maybe to some 
of your family, If you do, I wish you would write me about them. I 
do like true stories and I sometimes think that the most interesting 
things get left out of the history books entirely. 

If you like historical stories, too, you will enjoy the “Three-cornered 
Hat” by Russell Gordon Carter in this issue, Then ask your librarian 
for some of his other adventure stories of Revolutionary and colonial 
days. A new book of true stories about those days is PorTs OF THE 
Past by Grace Norton Rosé. From the very first story about the In- 
dians and the pie, you feel you are getting to know real people and 
their worries and jokes. You forget it is history. But when you get 
through you understand very well how Salem was different from New 
Bedford and Plymouth from Gloucester. One story, “The Lascar and 
the Idol,” appeared in Story ParaDE in 1939. 

An author that we are very proud to have with us again this month 
is Ruth Sawyer. If you have never read her book, RoLLer Skates, you 
have a good time coming. Then if you are over ten, you will want to 
read Lucrnpa; but, if you are under ten, save that a while and right 
now look for PicrurE TALEs FROM SPAIN. 

Don’t forget to write me about interesting events that happened in 
your town. I will print the best. Peter Penguin, % Story Parape, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Ted Cramer’s idea starts 
the whole town talking 


XDY AND THE SOAP-BOX DERBY 


By CuEesLEyY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Robert McCloskey 


Part ONE 


Tue Late afternoon May sun streaked through dirty windows 
into what had once been the haymow but was now the meeting 
place of XDY. Scotty Hanson, President, rapped the gavel three 
times. The other eight members of XDY, seated in a circle on 
crates and rickety chairs, came to order. 

“The vote for president is as follows,” announced Scotty. 
“Eight for Ted Cramer, one for Dick Foster.” 

“Me!” gasped Ted, as if it weren’t true. “Me, President!” 

Every one had voted for him, and he was the newest mem- 
ber. Why, he’d lived in the town itself less than six months. 

“Well, all I can say,” he began, “is—Gee!” 

His heart thumped all the while they voted for secretary and 
treasurer. He found himself shouting with the others when Bill 
and Al were elected to those offices, but nothing seemed real. 
Then, when Scotty announced that installation would come 
next, he got up with the other two new officers and took the 
oath, “One for all, and all for one,” still not believing that it 
was true. Then he was standing before the boys, in possession of 
the gavel. 

“Gee!” Ted said, again. It was the biggest thing that had 
ever happened to him. 

Scotty explained that they had elected him president because 
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of all the services he had rendered XDY. Before Ted had moved 
here to Hawkton, he had gone to Camp Waunahok for two 
summers. XDY fully appreciated Ted’s having brought camp 
activity information to XDY, Scotty said. Also, with spring 
and summer plans ahead, the club needed a president blessed 
with ideas. Ted, they had decided among themselves, was the 
one for that. 

There was another rousing cheer as Scotty finished. 

Only when Scotty whispered, “The gavel!” did Ted think 
of rapping the gavel three times. 

“The meeting will come to order,” said Ted, trying not to 
let his voice sound as wobbly as it felt. “Well, I guess plans come 
next.” 

Now that earning money for the tent was over, no special 
project was under way, and it was XDY’s rule to have some- 
thing to work for. During the week, the boys had been making 
unofficial suggestions, but today was policy day when they 
would formally accept something and start to work toward it. 

“T say, let’s skip all other ideas and take Ted’s first!” said Bud. 

Ted had told the boys about the coaster-wagon contest 
known as the Soap-Box Derby. Locals had been held in Samp- 
son, his former home town. Several boys there had made soap- 
box racers in accordance with national rules. One of the town 
newspapers had sponsored the locals, sending Jack Miller, Ted’s 
best friend to Akron. Jack, however, hadn’t placed in the finals. 

“Of course, we couldn’t go out for the real Derby, as long 
as no newspaper here is sponsoring it,” ‘Ted explained. “But we 
could have our own private race, modeled on the real one.” He 
suggested that the boys build up the treasury and give the win- 
ner all they could spare as a prize, in case the suggestion was 
adopted. 

“I vote yes on Ted’s idea!” said Scotty. “It’s something differ- 
ent, and we’d have the cars afterward.” 
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“I say we get right down to business,” said Dick. “Every- 
body copy the rules in Ted’s book and begin to think about 
what kind of car he’s going to make.” 

Ted had written to Jack Miller and Jack had sent him last 
year’s Derby rule book. It contained designs and suggestions as 
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JACK HAD SENT LAST YEAR’S RULE BOOK 


well as measurement specifications, As the boys began to read it, 
Ted saw, forming in his own mind, a streamlined racing car, 
himself at the steering wheel, driving down a paved hill in the 
race. 

He remembered what a gala affair the real locals in Sampson 
had been, with floats and three bands, and the whole town 
watching and cheering. The racers, although running only by 
gravity, had made better time than one would imagine. 

“Tt’s too bad we couldn’t—sort of invite the town,” Ted said. 
“And charge admission.” 

But even he knew how the town would swallow that idea. 
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With only nine town boys in XDY, Hawkton wasn’t going to 
make much fuss over the event. 

Some one suggested that they work up a little interest among 
their fathers who might contribute a dollar or two apiece. That 
would make a decent prize, to say the least. Certainly it would 
be better than nothing. Upon discussing it, however, they de- 
cided to get to work on the cars first, and see how they turned 
out, meanwhile keeping the matter quiet. When the cars were 
finished, they would spring the idea of a race. 

As they discussed details, the haymow became dimmer and 
dimmer, When the meeting adjourned, the boys clumped down 
the old barn stairs and outdoors. Ted closed and latched the 
barn. After the boys had gone, he walked to the house, whist- 
ling, and entered the kitchen door. 

“I’m president of XDY!” he announced to his mother, who 
was stirring something on the stove. 

“Dear!” said Mrs. Cramer. ““What next!” 

Ted hurried into the living room where his father was read- 
ing the evening paper. 

“Evening!” he said, cheerfully. He sat down in a chair, 
swinging a leg up over an arm. 

“Evening!” said his father, as if talking in his sleep. 

“T’ve been elected president of XDY!” said Ted, when it 
looked as if his father had finished one article and was just 
browsing around for another. 

“Mmmmm-hummmm!” said Mr. Cramer, rattling the paper 
as he turned a leaf. Then, luke-warmly, “Well, congratula- 
tions!” 

Ted quite well understood the luke-warmness, The news- 
paper was interest number one until every word was read. 

In the silence, Ted kept seeing nine XDY soap-box racers— 
three at a time lined up at the top of a hill. He saw them racing 
down, by gravity, like streaks of lightning, himself, president, 
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at one of the wheels. He also saw nine XDY cars on exhibition 
‘and the whole town, not just XDY families, admiring them. 

The next moment, however, he was shaking off the dream. 
It was just as the boys had said. If the whole town went out for 
a contest, that sort of thing might happen, but nobody was going 
to glorify just XDY! Not when XDY was the envy of every 
boy in town! 

“But it would be more interesting if the whole town were in 
on it!” Ted admitted to himself. 

There was too much pride in XDY, however, to suggest that. 
After keeping their affairs to themselves for so long, the boys 
couldn’t very well come out now and invite the whole town to 
participate in an XDY event without its being noticed. He could 
just hear the boys who weren’t members spreading it around 
that XDY had to invite outsiders, couldn’t swing it alone. No, 
XDY couldn’t unbend like that! 

All during dinner the thing was on his mind. 

“Being president has interfered with your appetite!” said Mrs, 
Cramer. 

Ted dug into the food. But it wasn’t food he seemed to be 
swallowing. It was the problems that went with his new office. 
Somehow, he was going to have to make this soap-box affair 
something that would be talked about everywhere, even though 
just an XDY event. XDY, under his presidency, was going to 
rise and rise in importance, one way or another! 

“Seriously, Ted,” said Mrs. Cramer, “I wish you weren’t 
president. I’ve heard a lot, lately, about XDY, how you boys 
seldom notice anybody else at school, how all those other clubs 
form te imitate you—and all the hard feelings and everything!” 

“Tt’s only jealousy!” cried Ted. “Everybody wants to be in 
XDY, of course! But is it our fault if the others can’t get along, 
if they can’t stick together the way we do? There’s plenty of 
material in town for a dozen clubs like XDY!” 
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Yes, plenty of material! That was why a town event would go 
over big! It kept turning over in his mind. Then, suddenly, he 
said, “Gee!” For another idea had flashed into his mind. The 
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TED TELEPHONED THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD 


next moment he was at the hall telephone. Then he was talking 
to Scotty, saying, “Meeting tomorrow morning at six o’clock, 
before school! It’s important.” 

“What's up?” asked Scotty. 

“Abracadabra!” said Ted, which, in XDY code, meant, “I 
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can’t talk. I’ve an audience.” Anyhow, he wouldn’t have told 
this idea over the telephone. One of the rules of XDY was never 
to discuss anything over the telephone that couldn’t be shouted 
out publicly. For one of the telephone operators was an aunt of 
Slim Trent, who wasn’t a member, and everybody knew she 
listened in to conversations. 

“T'll come over,” said Scotty. 

Come over he did. Fifteen minutes later he was up in Ted’s 
room listening to Ted’s idea, his eyes fairly popping. 

“Gee!” said Scotty. “If we can put that over, it’s the biggest 
thing that’s ever happened in this town!” 

Next morning at six, XDY held a meeting. Then came school, 
the longest morning the boys had ever known. But at noon-time, 
Ted, from a drug store booth, telephoned Mr. Samuel Dilford, 
editor of the Hawkton Evening Herald. When Ted came out 
of the booth, he whispered to Scotty, “Five o’clock. And it’s 
going to be private! He promised.” 

The word was relayed around at school that afternoon, and, 
promptly at five, the nine members of XDY were anxiously 
sitting on the edge of chairs in the Dilford living room. 

“It’s—very confidential,” began Scotty. 

“We don’t usually tell outsiders our business,” said Ted. 

After Mr. Dilford had promised not to reveal anything told 
in confidence, out came the whole plan. Ted produced last 
year’s rule book of the All-American Soap-Box Derby, on the 
cover of which was printed, Co-sponsored by America’s lead- 
ing newspapers and the Royal Motor Car Company. 

“Leading newspapers!” Ted emphasized. Then, “We were 
going to have a private race of our own, but we thought you 
might like to make something worth while out of it for the 
whole town. In other words, sponsor the race.” 

Mr. Dilford raised his eyebrows. 

Quickly Scotty explained for the second time that all the 
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Herald had to do was to sponsor the race in town, then pay for 
the town champion’s trip to Akron, Ohio, for the finals. He 
added, ““The Royal Motor Company pays all the rest, even the 
newspaper representative’s hotel bill in Akron.” 

For half an hour or more they explained the rules, and Mr. 
Dilford read the rule book with interest. 

“New rules ought to be out about now,” said Ted. 

“Tl find out,” said Mr. Dilford. Then, “Well, boys, I’m not 
sure but what you have a real idea! I'll give it serious thought, 
and let you know.” 

The boys were about to go when Ted turned back, saying, 
“You understand in case you do sponsor the race, you’re not to 
mention it was XDY’s idea? There’re a few folks in town that 
might not—” 

“T understand perfectly,” said Mr. Dilford. 

In the days that followed, XDY, in ones or twos so that it 
wouldn’t be noticed, formed the habit of dropping into Mr. 
Dilford’s office to see how things were going and to offer sug- 
gestions which had come to them from time to time. Every night 
they read the Herald from beginning to end, looking for an 
announcement. One Friday evening, it was there. 

On the front page it was, in a block four columns wide, in 
large type. The All-American Soap-Box Derby Contest, it said, 
co-sponsored by America’s leading newspapers and the Royal 
Motor Car Company. Any boy between ten and fifteen was 
eligible. The Herald would furnish rule books to any boy who 
wished to design, build and race his own car in the locals, no car 
to cost more than ten dollars in all. 

An introductory paragraph mentioned good American 
sportsmanship and the fact that each boy entering the contest 
must abide by the rules. If any boy found it difficult to finance 
his own racer, he might apply to any one of the following mer- 
chants who had signified their desire to sponsor an entrant. 
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“Gee!” said Ted, and a strange feeling came over him. He, 
President of XDY, was really responsible for this! And XDY 
was going to have credit for it—not now, but sooner or later! 

“Dad!” he cried. “The Soap-Box Derby’s come to Hawkton! 
I’m going out for it!” 

Mr. Cramer gave the article a quick glance. 

“Good!” he said. “Well, now, that’s something like it!” To 
Ted’s surprise, he offered to pay for all the materials before 
Ted had asked him to. It didn’t seem quite natural. 

“T think it’s wonderful!” said Mrs. Cramer, with more en- 
thusiasm than Ted had dreamed possible. 

“I’m making mine streamlined!” Ted confided. “Rounding 
nose, and—” But just then Ted’s eyes fell upon another article. 
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“MEETING AT SIX TOMORROW MORNING!” 
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SCHOOL BOARD RECOMMENDS SECRET CLUBS DISBAND. PARENT- 


TEACHERS TO CO-OPERATE IN HOME. All secret clubs were defi- 
nitely to be disbanded by fall. 

“They can’t do this to us!” said Ted. What was.a race with- 
out XDY, even though XDY could continue until fall? XDY 
was tied to the Soap-Box Derby, if any one but knew it! 

The next minute, he was at the telephone. 

“Scotty!” he was saying. “Meeting tomorrow morning at 
six.” Then, “Dick! Meeting at six tomorrow morning!” Then, 
“Bill! Meeting at six tomorrow morning!” 

Down the whole list of members he went. 

“There's got to be a way out, somehow!” he kept thinking. 
But what it was, wasn’t plain at the moment. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 


CIRCUS SONG 
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band be - gins to play. The lit-tle boys round the 





mon-keys’ cage, Had __ bet -ter keep a - way. 


From A CuiLp’s Book or AMERICAN Song, collected by Laura Pendleton. 
By courtesy of The Willis Music Company 
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JENNY AND 


HER PETS 


By Don Lanc 





Illustrated by Harry Daugherty 


Tue urrtie curly-haired dog yapped excitedly at the bright 
links of the heavy chain that lay slack on the ground. It was 
looped loosely around one ponderous ankle and was forged to 
the stout iron stake anchored in concrete just a foot away. The 
big elephant swayed from side to side, rocking her weight first 
on one forefoot and then the other, her trunk skimming the 
ground as it swung from right to left. Her ragged ears fanned 
backward and forward. The air was laden with the musty odor 
of the menagerie tent. 

Off in the distance a calliope played on and on. Hawkers vied 
with each other in shouting their wares—all pleading the cause 
of the elephants. “Pea—nuts! Pop—corn! You can’t make 
friends with the elephants without your fresh roasted Pea— 
nuts! Pop—corn!” 

Up and down the long picket line, the elephants all swayed 
to the rhythm of the circus. The crowd which had gathered, 
blocking the entrance to the main tent, was for the moment 
more interested in the antics of the spunky little dog annoying 
that chain than in the elephants. 

Jenny sensed this. She reached her trunk out, searching the 
crowd, begging. Clack! Clack! Clack! Peanuts hit their mark, 
being tossed from every direction. Her trunk full, she doubled 
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it under, stuffed the peanuts into her mouth and blew her 
pleasure. 

The dog layed flat on his belly, stretched his hind legs out 
straight, his curled tail wagging, his front paws toying with the 
heavy chain. Then he rolled over on his back, twisted his head 
around in the dirt, grabbed the chain with his teeth and tried his 
best to shake it, barking and snarling at it. 

“Hey! Hey! Be quiet, will you, you good-for-nothing little 
whelp?” 

The dog turned and looked up. It was Uncle Jed Tompkins 
who had shouted like that. He was sitting just inside the guard 
rope, leaning against the tent pole, his back to the crowd, idly 
tapping his bull hook against the leg of his stool. He was waiting 
for word to get his elephants ready for the matinee performance. | 

Without another bark, the dog got up and shook himself in 
a half-hearted effort to shake the dirt and chaff out of his long 
untidy hair. Then he lay down, solemnly rested his head against 
the big white-washed forefoot of the elephant and, with a bored 
sight, closed his eyes. 

“Gee, Mister, mightn’t that elephant step on that little dog?” 

“No, indeed. Don’t worry!” replied the keeper turning half- 
way around to face a freckle-faced youngster holding on to the 
rope railing. “Jenny’s not going to hurt him!” 

The boy watched fascinated as the elephant gathered up a 
load of hay in her trunk and gently piled it on top of the dog. 
Then she went on swaying from side to side, in perfect time 
with the rest of the herd. 

The boy gasped. ““What’s she doing covering him up like 
that? The poor thing will smother!” 

“No, he won’t smother!” assured the keeper digging his hook 
into the ground with vim. He loved to talk about his elephant. 
“She just covers him up like that for safe keeping till she gets 
back from her performance!” 
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The boy was flabbergasted. For a moment his eyes wandered 
up and down the long picket line of elephants. Then coming 
back to Jenny and the dog once more, he asked, “Is that your 
dog, Mister?” 

The man chuckled. “What? That little pup?” he said good 
naturedly. “That’s ber dog!” 

“You're fooling me, Mister.” 

“I’m not fooling you!” insisted the keeper. “But that ele- 
phant’s crazy about pets.” Then with a twinkle he added, 
“Worse than a freckled face boy, she is. That’s how she got that 
pup.” 

“Tt is?” 


“Sure, it is. And not only that!” The man lowered his voice 





JENNY WAS READY FOR THE PARADE 
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confidentially. “There’s not an animal in the circus that’s not 
crazy about her. That goes for the lions and tigers, too.” 

“Jiminy!” marveled the boy. “An elephant!” 

A bustle started down at the far end of the herd. The old 
man got up. He draped Jenny in her gaudy silk shawl and 
spangles and made her ready for the parade. 

With a flourish of trumpets, the band struck up a martial 
air. Jed unhooked the shackle chain and guided the big elephant 
around by the hook pressed lightly in her trunk. She gingerly 
withdrew her front foot as she stepped away, careful to avoid 
disturbing the sleeping dog under the hay, caught hold of the 
tail of the elephant in front of her, and the march began. 

“Guess I ought to be getting in, Mister, to see the show!” 

It was some two years later, in Baltimore, that the little curly- 
haired dog died. That was a real calamity. Until then, no one 
had realized what the dog had meant to Jenny. He didn’t even 
have a formal name. He had just been taken for granted. But he 
had been her close companion for twelve years—ever since, as a 
half-starved homeless stray hanging around the railroad yards, 
Jenny had taken a shine to him and he had followed her to the 
lot. Now the loss of him broke her up completely. 

For days on end, Jenny stood, a sad figure, her head bowed, 
the end of her trunk touching the ground. She refused to eat and 
took no interest in anything about the place, not even the 
crowds milling up and down the picket line. 

The management was worried for fear they would lose her, 
if something wasn’t done to get her mind off the dog. Over 
Uncle Jed’s startled protests, it was finally decided to bring 
Albert in and chain him next to her. Albert was a killer elephant, 
and every elephant in the herd was scared to death of him. Per- 
haps Albert would act as a tonic for Jenny. Uncle Jed Tompkins 
pleaded with them, but his pleas fell on deaf ears. 

He was sitting by Jenny, that morning, wishing there was 
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something he could do, when down at the other end a fidgiting 
broke out among the elephants. There was a squeal or two. The 
nervousness spread up the picket line. The whole herd began 
fretting and tossing, bumping each other. A bull trumpeted long 
and loud. Then another one. Jenny didn’t move, but Uncle Jed 
raised up off his stool to see. 

They were bringing Albert down the line. The big elephant 
was in irons, and a keeper walked at each side of his head, their 
hooks prodding his trunk. Every foot was shackled, one to the 
other. The chains clanged as they dragged on the ground. 

The bad elephant was led into place beside Jenny. His feet 
were chained securely to stakes. The bull boys all backed away, 
but remained close so they could come to Jenny’s rescue. Albert 
stood quietly, taking in his new surroundings. The others on the 
line fretted and stamped, but Albert made no effort to escape or 
cause trouble. He didn’t even test the strength of the chains 
holding him. Not a bellow escaped him, not a squeal. The men 
were mystified. They had never seen him docile like that. 

In a minute, Jenny perked up and began to take an interest 
in her new neighbor. Her tiny eyes sized him up and, to the 
amazement of all, her trunk reached over and fearlessly rested 
on the top of his head. 

The big elephant swayed. His ears fanned. The men waited, 
tense, ready to go into action with swinging clubs and hooks. 
Albert’s trunk went up in the air, hesitated, poised to strike, then 
gently caught hold of Jenny’s trunk and clasped it in friendly 
fashion. 

“Well bless my soul and body!” cried Uncle Jed Tompkins. 
“That’s just like her. She’s befriended the old scoundrel!” 

He was a happy man as he split a bale of hay between the two 
elephants. And when Jenny stole an apple out of his pocket, he 
took one from the other pocket and tossed it into Albert’s open 
mouth. 
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THE MEN WAITED, READY TO GO INTO ACTION 


The circus wended its way from city to city, from town to 
town, until it reached Trinidad. Jenny and Albert had become 
fast friends. The two elephants were never separated. When she 
went about tending her chores, loading and unloading the cir- 
cus, setting it up and knocking it down, he teamed up with her. 
After many violent protests, the herd itself had finally accepted 
Albert on the picket line. But the job of educating him for a 
spot in the performing troupe was a tough one. He was still 
headstrong and temperamental, quick to wrath. If the slightest 
thing went wrong, he would fly into one of his crazy tantrums. 
The question would always arise whether it wasn’t too risky to 
fool with him. 

It was a sweltering hot day under canvas at Trinidad. The 
tent was packed. The crowd watched awed and fascinated as 
the elephant troupe, sixty-five trained elephants, went through 
their act. Behind the scenes, just on the other side of the red 
curtains to the entrance, a pack of greyhounds strained at their 
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leashes as they waited the cue for their race around the track. 

Completing their first number, the elephants all moved to the 
front of their rings to take their bows. The whistle blew for an 
encore, and right then, an over-anxious greyhound, eager to be 
the first on the track, mistook that signal for his cue. He bolted 
his leash and came out a-flying with a monkey dressed as a 
jockey on his back. The crowd whooped and shouted. 

An elephant screamed. The weird and terrifying blast pene- 
trated from one end of the circus to the other. It was Albert. 
Again and again, he sounded off his fury. The frightened grey- 
hound ran through an exit and disappeared. Trunk arched and 
waving above his head, bellowing and blowing his anger, Albert 
bolted out of the arena, and plunged down the circus track, the 
thunder of his feet throwing up a cloud of dust and sawdust. 

Pandemonium broke loose. People shrieked and yelled as the 
huge, bellowing beast, blind with rage, came toward them. 
Panic seized the other elephants and spread from ring to ring 
as elephants bolted, knocked over props, and squealed in wild 
confusion. Instantly the place was overrun with attendants and 
guards, armed with poles and irons, after Albert. 

Suddenly, out of the milling mob, lashing right and left with 
her trunk, came another elephant. Jenny! Down the track she 
thundered after Albert. Just in time, she drove herself like a 
wedge between Albert and the terrified people in the stands. 

Wham! Wham! Her powerful trunk beat wickedly down 
across the surprised elephant’s head. She lashed and she thrashed 
as she pushed and shoved him away from the stands out onto the 
track. 

Trembling all over from the shock of Jenny’s attack, Albert 
made no attempt to defend himself or fight back. He just stood 
there and took his beating in a perfect daze. The keepers formed 
in a wide circle and watched, knowing better than to interfere. 

When satisfied that he had been punished enough, Jenny 
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gently turned the chastised elephant around. He grabbed her 
tail with his trunk and slowly she lumbered away, with Albert 
following meekly behind, back to the ring where they took 
their usual places. The elephant act was quickly reorganized. 
All the elephants came into their rings and finished out their 
performance. The crowd was thrilled. 

From then on, a great change came over Albert. Uncle Jed 
Tompkins had no more trouble with him. He took kindly to 
work and handling, and became gentle and friendly. And as the 
circus moved from town to town and went in and out of winter 
quarters with the change of seasons, under Jenny’s patient and 
constant attention, Albert became a star performer. 

But it just seemed as if the tragedies of life were forever camp- 
ing on poor old Jenny’s trail. One year, after a long hard season, 
the show was at St. Louis. The tents had all been set up and a 
day’s rest was the order. The weather was stifling. 

Along about noon, Albert was stricken with a severe heart 
attack. He collapsed. His great frame crumpled in a heap as he 
went down. Jenny stood over him, pathetically trying her best 
to help him. She raised her head and trumpeted and trumpeted 
for Uncle Jed Tompkins to come. 

Uncle Jed heard her in the mess tent. He came running, but it 
was too late. He found Albert dead and Jenny down on her 
knees beside him, her trunk resting across his lifeless body. 

Then began a battle to save Jenny’s life. Again she lost all 
ambition, all interest in everything. For hours she stood motion- 
less, her small eyes looking off into space, grieving for Albert. 
He’d been such a care to her and, now, she missed him, She 
wouldn’t eat. She couldn’t be worked. Day by day, Uncle Jed 
watched over her failing strength and couldn’t do a thing about 
it. Other elephants were brought in. A baby elephant! A pony! 
A dog! A cat! But none of them interested her. 

The circus moved on to its scheduled stop at Parry Sound, 
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Ontario. The elephants were unloaded and paraded from the 
train siding to the lot. Jenny was plodding along in line with the 
rest of the herd, paying no attention to the crowds of boys and 
girls who had turned out to see the unloading. 

Reaching the edge of the town, the procession passed a field. 
Suddenly, Jenny stopped. The elephant behind her and all those 
down the line stopped. Uncle Jed jabbed her lightly with the 
bull hook and slapped her trunk gently with his hand to get her 
going. She paid no attention. The whole parade was at a stand- 
still. Then, casually, Jenny stepped out of line and started out 
across that open field. 

Uncle Jed taken by surprise, hollered at her. “Hey, Jenny!” 

But she didn’t hear him. She didn’t want to. She just kept on 
going, moving at a faster gait all the time. 

Out there in the center of that field, tied to a stake and grazing 
placidly, was a black-and-white nanny goat. Straight for the 
goat Jenny headed, hustling clumsily along, softly trumpeting, a 
trumpet of complete satisfaction. 

The nanny goat looked up and spied Jenny coming. At first 
she was surprised and puzzled at the sight of such a huge, 
strange-looking visitor. But the sound of that friendly trumpet- 
ing seemed to reassure her. She stood her ground. They met, 
those two, the great lumbering elephant and the tiny mite of a 
goat, right out in the center of that field. 

For a few brief moments, they stood there facing each other 
as if busily engaged in earnest conversation, talking it over. Bull 
boys swarmed all over the field to head the elephant off. 

But a bargain was hastily struck. Jenny reached down, took 
hold of the goat’s chain in her trunk and yanked the stake clear 
up out of the ground. Gathering the chain up in her trunk, she 
hustled the nanny goat across the field and fell in behind the 
parade. Both of them were conversing in perfect understanding, 
the elephant softly trumpeting, the nanny goat softly bleating. 
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It was getting late. The menagerie tent was up. The animals 
had all been fed. Uncle Jed Tompkins was seated on his stool 
tilted against a tent pole idly digging his elephant hook into the 
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JENNY TOOK THE GOAT’S CHAIN IN HER TRUNK 


sawdust-covered ground. Jenny stood quietly eating hay, the 
first in ten days. Alongside of her, grazing on the same pile, was 
the black-and-white nanny goat. The pair made a picture of 
contentment and ease. 

“Say, Mister?” 

Uncle Jed glanced around in surprise. “What’re you doing 
in here, boy?” he asked. 

“Seen anything of a goat around here?” inquired the child, 
his eyes trying to take in the whole menagerie at once. 

“A what?” 

“A goat!” repeated the boy. “My black-and-white nanny 
goat. They told me back at the police station that an elephant 
stole her. And there wasn’t anything they could do about it. If a 
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person stole it, they could do something. But there aren’t any 
laws in this country governing elephants.” 

“Now listen to me, Son,” said Uncle Jed, “you got to slow 
up some. You know I’m an old man. And I can’t hear so well 
nor think as fast as I used to.” 

The boy was impatient. “Well, did you see anything—” He 
spotted the goat. “There she is,” he exclaimed, “behind that big 
elephant there! Hey, Gloria! Come here.” He swung over the 
rope, past Uncle Jed, to rescue his goat. 

Uncle Jed jumped up. “Stop! Hey boy!” he shouted in alarm. 
“Come back here! That elephant will kill you sure if you try to 
take her goat away.” 

“It’s not her goat. It’s mine,” the boy protested indignantly, 
as he grabbed the goat by the chain and ran out of the tent. 

Jenny squealed and stormed. All down the picket line, other 
elephants trumpeted and fretted. Bull boys aroused from their 
dozing sprang to see what was the matter. 

“Trouble, Uncle Jed?” shouted a roustabout. 

“Kid got his goat and gone!” answered Uncle Jed. “There’s 
mischief to pay. Watch Jenny, so that she don’t bust her chain 
while I catch up to the boy!” 





‘COME BACK HERE!” UNCLE JED SHOUTED 
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Outside the tent, the boy stopped to get his bearings, the goat 
to nibble grass. Uncle Jed caught up to them. 

“Hey, Son, hold on. Just listen to me,” he pleaded. 

“You can’t have this goat, Mister!” the boy said defiantly. 
“She’s mine.” 

“You hear all that fuss back there in the tent?” asked the old 
man. “There’s a stampede coming if I don’t get this goat back to 
that elephant.” 

“Hurry up, Jed!” shouted one of the men at the entrance to 
the tent. “Hurry up!” 

“Listen here! What do you want for her?” asked Jed. 

“Five dollars!” the boy answered without hesitation. 

“Five dollars?” demurred the old man. “Why, I’ve seen ele- 
phants weren’t half that much. But here,” and he began to count 
from a roll of dirty worn bills. “One! Two! Three! Four! Five! 
Eh! Eh! Eh! Six! Seven! Eight! Nine! And here’s another one! 
Ten! There’s ten! All I got to my name but one. I was saving 
them up for a rainy day, but judging by the sounds back there, 
it’s never going to rain any harder.” 

“T just need the five, Mister!” said the boy taking the bills and 
stuffing them in his pocket. 

“Take ’em!” said the exasperated man. “Give me that goat—” 

“Can I get in to see the circus, too, Mister?” 

“Sure. You can get in to see all four shows if you want. Any- 
thing.” Uncle Jed started dragging the goat back to the tent 
followed by the boy, his hand in his pocket clutching the bills. 

It was evening. Quiet had been restored. The elephant and 
the nanny goat grazed contentedly on sweet clover hay. Old 
Uncle Jed Tompkins sat on his stool, tilted back against the tent 
pole, idly jabbing his elephant hook into the sawdust-covered 
ground, while he told this same boy, wide-eyed and attentive, 


the story of Jenny and all her pets. 
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THE SAUSAGE MAN 


By Laura E. Ricwarps 


Illustrated by Frances Leder 


The man who sells sausages down our street, 
He is the pleasantest man to meet! 

Every day he’ll smile and stop, 

And often he’ll give me a peppermint drop, 
But never a sausage, “Because,” says he, 
“They’re far too rich for little Jimmee!” 


He tells me many a wonderful thing: 
About how he used to be a king, 

But, oh, he was forced to give it up, 

For the crown it frightened his spaniel pup; 
“And that would never do,” says he, 

“No more than ’twould for little Jimmee!” 
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And once he ran away to sea, 
When he was a little boy like me; 

And when the Captain said, “Not so! 

You can’t be an Admiral yet, you know!” 
He left the ship in half a crack, 

And jumped right onto a big whale’s back. 
“T got ashore all right,” says he, 

“But it never would do for little Jimmee!” 


“A little boy, I’ve understood, 
Should always be as good as good, 
And learn to read and write and swim, 
And eat just what is good for him; 
But when he gets to ride-a-hoss age. 
He’s like as not to get a sossage!” 
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A boy fishing on the Hudson 
meets danger bravely in 1777 


THE THREE-CORNERED HAT 


By RussELL Gorpon CarTER 


Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


A musket shot rang out sharply from the direction of Bemis 
Heights, the echoes rumbling across the upper Hudson. Seated 
in his small flat-bottomed skiff, fishing-line in hand, Joel Bald- 
win shaded his eyes against the almost level rays of the sun and 
squinted westward. In the stern a loose-jointed brown dog was 
also squinting toward the shore, its blunt muzzle sniffing the 
clear air, 

“See anybody, Sandy?” 

The dog stirred uneasily and continued to sniff. 

Joel began slowly to wind up his fishing-line. It was not the 
first time he had heard near-by firing, for it was the summer of 
1777 and the armies of Gates and Burgoyne were across the 
river. But never before had he heard the sound of a musket so 
close. 

Suddenly the dog jumped to its feet and gave a little yelp. 
The next instant Joel caught sight of a man on the winding 
road at the base of the Heights. He was running, and as he ran 
he kept looking back over his shoulder. Joel observed that he 
was clad entirely in black and wore a black three-cornered hat. 
A moment later the boy spied three British soldiers in scarlet 
coats emerge from the woods beyond the road, not more than 
a hundred and fifty yards behind the fugitive. He saw the lead- 
ing Redcoat pause and raise his musket, but before he could 
take aim, the man in the black hat was out of sight round a bend. 
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Joel sat with hands clutching the gunwale, his heart pound- 
ing. The man in black, whoever he might be, was a fast runner, 
but it hardly seemed likely that he would escape, for a long 
stretch of straight road lay before him. 

Perhaps the same thought occurred to the fugitive. At any 
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rate he suddenly did a strange thing. Still out of sight of his 
enemies, he snatched off his hat and hurled it into a thick clump 
of bushes, then ran a few yards and, turning abruptly, plunged 
into the woods. When the soldiers rounded the bend, he was 
nowhere in sight. Then one of them shouted and pointed up the 
slope, and a moment later the three of them disappeared in the 
woods. 

Joel clenched his teeth, expecting presently to see the soldiers 
come out with their prisoner, but the minutes passed, and noth- 
ing happened. The minutes lengthened into a quarter of an hour, 
and still nothing happened. What did it mean? 

Making his way to the bow of the boat, Joel began to haul 
up the heavy stone that served as anchor. The sky behind the 
western hills showed pink and gold where the sun had set. He 
supposed he ought to start downriver for home—but over there 
somewhere on the western shore lay a black three-cornered hat! 
Seating himself at the oars, he headed the boat toward the shore. 

Just where had the man tossed the hat? Joel and Sandy 
searched the bushes along the road for a considerable time be- 
fore the dog at last crawled forth from a clump of alders, the 
hat hanging from his jaws. 

“Good old Sandy!” 

Joel examined the inside of 
the crown and was disap- 
pointed to find nothing un- 
usual. He set the hat on his 
head. It fitted him perfectly. 
Well, that was something! He 
had always wanted a three- 
cornered hat. 

“Sandy,” he called. “Come, 
boy, let’s go home!” 

But Sandy, who had gone 
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into the woods, paid no heed to the summons. Joel whistled to 
him, but still the dog failed to respond. Presently the boy heard 
him barking excitedly far up the hillside. “Found a woodchuck 
or somethin’. Reckon Ill have to go and fetch him.” | 

Instead of setting off immediately, however, Joel removed 
the hat and once more began to examine the inside of the crown. 
This time he felt the crackle of paper under his fingers. Paper? 
Was it customary to pad a hat with paper? Seating himself on a 
stone, he thrust two fingers under the lining at a place where the 
stitching was loose. A moment later, he drew forth a small 
square packet no thicker than a wafer! 

He was about to open it when he jumped suddenly to his feet 
and, setting the hat on his head, thrust the packet hurriedly into 
his shirt front. Some one was approaching along the road! 

As Joel stood waiting, he thought he understood why the 
man had thrown the hat away. The packet no doubt held some- 
thing of great importance to the British, and if caught with it, he 
would be shot as a spy. 

Three soldiers in scarlet uniforms came striding around the 
bend. At sight of the boy, they broke into a run. 

“Who are you, and what business have you here?” the leader 
demanded as they halted in front of him. 

Joel moistened his lips. Just what should he say? He was 
wearing the hat of a man who in all likelihood was a spy, and 
tucked into his shirt front was a packet that probably contained 
something of great military value. 

“Come!” the leader said sharply. “Speak up!” 

“My name is Joel Baldwin, and I live downriver,” the boy 
replied. “I’ve been fishing. That is my boat yonder. And,” he 
added as an after-thought, “that is my dog barking in the woods. 
I reckon he’s found a woodchuck.” 

The leader frowned heavily at him. “Aye, likely enough, but 


you've not yet told us your business here.” 
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Joel had the uncomfortable feeling that the three Redcoats 
were looking at the hat and knew it belonged to the man they 
had been pursuing. With an impulsive movement he took it off 
and held it in his two hands. 

“The truth is, Sir, I came here to search for this hat. You 
see,” he added earnestly, “I was out yonder in my boat and 
could not help seeing the man you were trying to catch. His 
hat—er—went into these bushes as he fled toward the woods, 
and—and, Sir, after a long time had passed and no one appeared 
again on the road, I thought I would see if I could find it.” 

One of the soldiers muttered, ““The young rebel has told the 
truth, methinks.” 

The leader took the hat and began to examine the inside of it. 
Joel saw his fingers tug at the lining, heard a sudden rip. 





JOEL SAW HIS FINGERS TUG AT THE LINING 
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Far up the hillside Sandy was still barking. Listening to him, 
the boy felt a queer emptiness at the pit of his stomach. That 
was not a woodchuck the dog had found! The character of the 
barking had changed. It was louder, more furious, as if . . . Joel’s 
throat went suddenly dry. What if the man in black were hiding 
there in the woods and Sandy had found him! 

The leader of the Redcoats flung the hat abruptly to the 
ground and kicked it from him. Then with a grimy hand he be- 
gan angrily to mop the perspiration from his face. 

One of the other soldiers picked the hat up and tossed it to the 
boy. “Keep it, young rebel,” he said. At the same time he lifted 
his head and gazed in a puzzled way toward the upper hillside. 

The dog was barking more furiously than ever, each succes- 
sion of barks ending in a high-pitched howl. No, Sandy never 
would bark like that over a mere woodchuck! As Joel set the 
hat on his head again he pictured a man in black breeches and 
jacket lying in a hollow between two rocks while a brown dog 
danced about excitedly in front of him. 

“That dog of yours makes a deal of noise,” the leader re- 
marked. 

Joel said, ““He’s just a young dog, Sir.” 

One of the other soldiers observed, “Mebbe it’s something 
bigger than a woodchuck he’s found.” 

Joel’s knees began to trenble. 

The three soldiers looked as if they might be thinking of 
going into the woods again. Joel moistened his lips and said, 
“Reckon I'd best fetch the dog. He won’t come if I just call.” 

He hesitated. Then, as none of the soldiers offered an objec- 
tion, he entered the woods and set off up the slope. In less than 
a minute he was out of sight, making his way among great tree 
trunks and through thick masses of low growth. Once he 
thought he heard the leader calling, but the sound might have 
been merely the echo of Sandy’s barking. 
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It was almost ten minutes before he came in sight of the dog. 
Sandy was leaping about at the base of an old rotting maple to 
the hollow upper part of which a man was clinging—a man 
wholly in black. 

For several seconds he and Joel stared at each other while 
Sandy, silent now, squatted on his haunches, his sides heaving. 
It was the man who spoke first, his dark eyes wide with amaze- 
ment. “Lad, that hat—” 

At the same instant from somewhere down the slope came 
the sound of voices, then the swish of undergrowth. Joel caught 
his breath. He knew the meaning of those sounds. ‘The soldiers, 
grown suspicious, were coming up the hill! 

“Quick, Sir!” The boy’s voice was hoarse with anxiety. 
“They’re coming up through the woods, the Redcoats! Swing 
yourself to the ground!” 

In a moment the man was beside him. “The hat—” he began 
again. 

“Follow me!” Joel interrupted him. “I have a small boat—if 
we can reach it!” And with Sandy leaping ahead, he set off at 
a run along the hillside, glancing backward now and again to be 
sure the man was following. 

For perhaps two hundred yards they pushed southward while 
farther down the slope the sounds of the soldiers echoed through 
the woods. At last Joel turned sharply to the left where a deer 
trail led through a rocky ravine. Behind the man was silent, 
evidently content to put his trust in the young lad who seemed 
so sure of himself. 

The sky overhead was pink with afterglow when they finally 
reached the base of the hill. Off to the left Joel could see his boat 
drawn up along the shore. Between it and the edge of the woods 
lay a narrow stretch of green meadow. No one was in sight, and 
he ventured cautiously forth. Then beckoning with his hand, 
he turned and, with Sandy racing beside him, made at top speed 
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for the skiff. As he ran he could hear the stranger’s footbeats 
close behind. 

They had almost reached the boat when Sandy, for the pure 
joy of it, began to bark! Joel struck at him with his hand, but 
the damage had been done. From up the slope came the sudden 
sound of angry voices. 

“Quick, in you go!” the stranger ordered. Joel seized the dog 
by the collar and hauled him over the gunwale. 

A musket cracked, and a bullet struck the water with a chug 
and a splash. 

“Lie flat, lad, Pll take the oars!” The man in black spoke 
sharply in a voice of command. “Aye, that’s right.” 

He gave a mighty heave against the bow and then threw him- 
self forward as the craft swung out into the current. Another 
musket ball chugged into the water, then another. Seizing the 
oars, the stranger began to row with long powerful strokes. 

With an arm about Sandy’s neck, Joel raised his head just as 
the fourth bullet tossed up a spurt of water within a few yards 
of the bow. Glancing backward, he saw the three Redcoats on 
the stretch of green meadow. Two of them were reloading. 

In a few minutes the boat was well beyond midstream—a tiny 
object in the beginning twilight. The two or three shots that 
followed went wide of the mark. 

The stranger murmured, “We be safe!” 

Some twenty minutes later, in the gathering darkness, the man 
in black sent the skiff into a narrow creek mouth overhung with 
branches. “And now, lad, the hat—” 

He had hardly spoken the words when a branch caught under 
the wide rim of the hat and swept it from the boy’s head. For- 
tunately it landed in the boat, but as Joel picked it up, the 
stranger, catching sight of the torn lining, uttered a cry of dis- 
may and dropped the oars. “The packet,” he began in a shaking 
voice, “there was a small packet—” 
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“Tt is safe, Sir.” And sliding a hand into his shirt front, Joel 
drew the packet forth. 

“Eh?” exclaimed the stranger, seizing it. “You—you—” 

“I had already taken it from inside the hat,” Joel explained. 
Then while his companion listened, he gave an account of his 
encounter with the soldiers. 

“Lad!” As the stranger spoke he grasped the boy’s hand in 
both his own. “You have done a thing that puts me forever in 
your debt! This small packet—” He hesitated, then added, 
“Aye, there be no reason you should not know! It holds im- 
portant military plans. Ere another hour they will be in the 
hands of General Gates. Now I must make haste—” And the 
stranger stepped ashore. 

Joel wanted to ask a multitude of questions, but at the mo- 
ment he could think of only one thing to say. 

“Oh, Sir,” he called, “the hat, you have for- 
gotten it!” 

From the darkness came a low laugh, then the 
words, “Keep it, lad, in mem- 
ory of the service you have 
done your country!” 

Joel sat for some time list- 
ening to the sounds of foot- 
steps growing fainter and 
fainter. Who was the black- 
clad stranger; what was his 
name? No matter. The boy 
suddenly grinned and gazed 
downward at the hat—his 
hat! Then setting it firmly 
on his head, he pushed the 
skiff out into the current and 
began to row toward home. 
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JUAN CIGARRON 
(Which means, in English, Johnny Cigar) 


By RutH SAWYER 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Once THERE was and was not a poor couple who had many 
children. The eldest was a clever rascal, always plaguing the 
younger ones, always turning a trick to benefit himself. At last 
when the thirteenth child was born, the father said to the eldest, 
“Juan Cigarron, you are a clever rascal. You can do your own 
whistling. Go and seek your fortune. There is no longer enough 
in the house to eat.” 

So into God’s world went Juan Cigarron. As he followed this 
road and that he said to himself, “I am such a good rascal, I will 
make a better wizard.” So he served as an apprentice to all the 
wizards in Spain until he could beat them all at their game. He 
bore himself like one who consorted with magic. He fooled the 
world to perfection. Everybody believed in him because every- 
body wanted to believe in him; and so he became famous. 

Now, it happened one day in the King’s palace that all the 
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silver plate disappeared. One day it was there and the King was 
eating from it, just as he had eaten from it every day. The next 
day, the silver was gone—plates, goblets, trenchers, and tankards 
—as if the earth had swallowed them. 

“Send for Juan Cigarron,” said the King. “I have heard that 
he is the greatest wizard in Spain. I believe that he may be the 
greatest rascal. We will try him.” 

So a messenger was sent and Juan Cigarron was brought to 
the palace, straight to the hall where the King sat eating from 
a common clay dish. 

“The royal silver is gone—stolen. You are to discover it, and 
who stole it,” said the King. “But you will make your discovery 
locked in the deepest dungeon in the palace. Being a great wizard 
you can manage there as well as anywhere else to find it. If you 
should turn out to be a cheating rascal instead of a wizard, we 
will have you there safe, hide and hair, to hang as a fine example. 
Three days you shall have to find the royal silver.” 

The guards led Juan Cigarron to the dungeon. They fastened 
an iron ball and chain to his feet. They locked him in with a key 
as large as his thigh bone. They left him alone all day that he 
might better practice his magic, and all day his heart grew 
heavier. 

“T am well caught,” thought Juan Cigarron to himself. “There 
never was a wizard who died comfortably in his bed. Already, 
I feel a hempen collar about my throat. Ah me!” 

At the end of the day there came one of the King’s pages to 
bring him food. In despair Juan Cigarron watched the jailor 
unlock the door for him to enter. He watched the page place 
the food on the bench before him, and watched him turn away. 
All the time he was thinking, “I have paid dearly for my whistle. 
Three days of life granted me—no more, no less—and already 
one is completed.” And he groaned aloud as the jailor unlocked 
the door for the page to go his way. 
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“Ay, by San Bruno, this is no fun; 
Of the three—there goes one!” 


Whereupon, hearing those words, the page took to his heels 
and ran as if the devil himself were after him. Finding the King’s 
two other pages waiting for him in a corner of the palace wall, 
he told them breathlessly what Juan Cigarron had said. “Not a 
doubt of it. He is the greatest wizard on earth. He knows we 
three have stolen the silver and buried it in the graveyard. We 
are wholly undone. Let us go to him and confess.” 

“Never,” said one of the others. “You are a weakling. Your 
ears did not hear right. Tomorrow I will carry his supper to 
him and then we shall see.” 

At the end of the second day the heart of Juan Cigarron had 
become as heavy as the irons on his feet. With what agony did 
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he watch the second page enter his dungeon, leave his food, and 
depart. Counting off another day of life he groaned aloud: 


“Now, by San José, honest and true, 
Of the three—I’ve counted two.” 


If one devil had been at the heels of the first page, a score were 
hounding the’ second. “He knows—he knows!” he s-reamed to 
the two waiting for him. “We are lost.” 

“Not yet,” said the third and oldest page. “We wait. I myself 
will carry his supper tomorrow night. I shall not run from the 
cell. I shall stand beside him and mark his words with care.” 

At the end of the third day, so tightly could he feel the rope 
drawn about his neck, Juan Cigarron could not eat his supper 
for choking. Looking up from his bench and seeing the third 
page still at his elbow he thought—“Here 
is a lad who feels pity for me.” And aloud 
he said: 


“Good San Andras, counsel me. 
They’ve come and gone—all three 


1? 


The page threw himself at the jailed feet 
of Juan Cigarron. He groveled there. 
“Master wizard, pity us! Have compassion. 
Do not tell the King that it is his three 
pages who have stolen the silver. We will 
have our necks wrung tomorrow like so 
many cockerels if you do. Spare us and we 
will tell you where it lies buried and never, 
never again, will we commit such an indis- 
cretion.” 

With great dignity Juan Cigarron rose 
to his feet. “Do you not know that young 
rascals have a way of turning into old 
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rascals. How do I know that by saving your necks now I shall 
not be sending you to purgatory later with more sins to atone 
for! Enough groveling. I will pardon you this time. But you 
must swear by all the saints never to steal again—not so much as 
an ochavito. Tomorrow when I appear before the King, bring 
the silver in secret to the dungeon here, every last piece of it.” 

So on the morrow Juan Cigarron was not hung. He told the 
King where the silver plate would be found; and there it was, 
sure enough. The King was more pleased than nothing. He 
embraced Juan Cigarron and kissed him on both cheeks. 

“T did you a great wrong, but I will make restitution. From 
now on you shall be, not a wizard to all the world, but my own 
particular, royal wizard. You shall live with me always, in the 
palace, where you will be handy to turn a trick of magic when 
the occasion arises. You are great . . . stupendous . . . more mag- 
nificent than all the wizards,” and he embraced him again. 

So Juan Cigarron lived in the palace, eating with the King, 
sleeping in his antechamber, going where the King went; and 
growing thinner and paler and more dejected every day. “What 
will I do when the next calamity falls! Ah me!” groaned Juan 
Cigarron, as each new hour in the day struck. 

At last there came an evening when the King happened to be 
walking alone in his garden. He was smoking and thinking that 
it was time Juan Cigarron should have his wits and his magic 
put to the test again. Thinking to practice a clever trick on him, 
the King took from his mouth the cigar and from his pocket his 
wallet. Into the wallet he stuffed his cigar; and back into his 
pocket went both of them. Then he sent a page for the wizard. 

When Juan Cigarron stood before him, the King put him 
this question: “What did I have in my mind that I took out of 
my mouth and put for safe keeping in my wallet?” Meaning that 
he had been thinking of Cigarron, smoking cigarron and had 
put cigarron in his pocket. 
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But Juan Cigarron was in terror of his life. Here was the 
moment of his doom descending upon him. Hardly knowing 
that he spoke he muttered, more to himself than to the King, 


“What a fool is man to pretend— 
Poor Juan Cigarron has met a bad end!” 


How the King did laugh at that. He clapped his hand to his 
pocket, drew out the wallet and showed the cigar snuffed out, 
quite dead. Casting it from him, he embraced Juan Cigarron for 
a third time and said, ““That was as clever an answer as ever I 
heard. I will grant for that, any wish that is yours to make.” 

“Any wish?” asked Juan Cigarron. 

“Any wish,” confirmed the King. 

“Then I wish to end my days as a wizard tonight—and begin 
them tomorrow as a simple man.” 
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Illustration by Wanva GAc from TaLes FrrhomM GRIMM 


YOUR OWN BOOKS 


Usually we tell you on this page about the new books we like, 
and usually in the back pages of the magazine the publishers give 
you titles, descriptions and pictures of their very latest books. 
This time you will find neither. We want to talk about the kind 
of books that you read and want to read again and keep forever 
on your own bookshelf. So we told the publishers that we meant 
to do this and they have put in the back pages notes about their 
best books, old or new. 

Probably there is not a book in the world that every one likes, 
but there are some that are so good that you’d be very surprised 
to meet a boy or girl who really did not like them, never had 
liked them, never would. There are such favorites as WIND IN 
THE WILLows, THE JUNGLE Book, Heip1, Tom Sawyer. You 
can add to this list, I am sure. 

Always there have been two kinds of books—books to read 
and books to keep. Sometimes you want to keep a book not just 
because of the reading alone but because it is beautiful; it has 
pictures that you enjoy looking at, a fine, clear page and a good 
feel to the paper and cover. And sometimes you want to own a 
book because, when you read the story, it does something to you 
inside, makes you feel happy, excited, brave or just dreamy, and 
you want that book around so you can turn to it another day. 
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Best of all, sometimes you want a book for both reasons and 
get it. 

I hope every one of you has your own shelf or bookcase. If 
not, now is a good time to start and it doesn’t take a fortune. 
Books cost from ten cents to two dollars and a good hunter can 
do a lot with a little money. The people who run bookshops are 
quite a help sometimes and your local librarian—especially if 
she’s a children’s librarian—will have some good ideas. 

Then there are lists of books that it might be fun to study. 
These are especially good if you already know your favorite 
subjects or authors. If you do not find such a list at your library 
or bookshop, here are a few and where you can get them: 


500 Books For CuILpreNn, Bulletin 1939, No. 11. U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Fifteen cents. 
READING For Fun. National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 211 West 68th St., Chicago, Illinois. ‘Twenty cents. 

A Sevectep List or TEN AND FIFTEEN-CENT Books. 1941 
edition. Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Fifteen cents. 

Booxs ror YouNnG PeopLe 1941. New York Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Avenue & 42nd St., New York City. Five 
cents. This is for older boys and girls, over ten anyway. 
Girts FOR CHILDREN’s BooKsHELVES—1938. About 100 
selected titles. American Library Association. Single copies 
available at your local library. 

Rounp THE Wortp Book Cruise, a plan for reading, with 
a list of books about children in different countries. Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 1634 Eye St., 
Washington, D.C. Twenty-five cents. 

Booxs ror YouNG CHILDREN, rev. 1940. Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Fifty cents. 
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One Saturday evening each of the Puzzlewit children brought home 
a friend for supper. They had a jolly time together and when they 
were about to eat their dessert, Mr. Puzzlewit suggested they should 
ask riddles. 


“Tll begin,” he said. “I happen to know an easy one. 


Twenty-six members in our family, 

Each one as different, as different can be, 
Meet us at school, at the post office, too, 
Some are in me and some others in you.” 


Nancy’s brow was puckered in thought. “It’s much harder to guess 
the answers when the riddle is in rhyme,” she remarked. 

Her father laughed. “Think of one line at a time,” he answered. 

“How many letters are in the alphabet?” asked Tom. 

“Ah-ha,” said his mother. “There’s some one on the right track.” 

“Of course,” Peter laughed, “twenty-six different letters. Now it’s 
your turn, Tom.” 

“Why is a lawyer like a tennis champion?” cried Tom. 

One of the visitors guessed that one. 

“Because they both get busy in a court,” he said. “But I’m afraid I 
don’t know any riddles. I'll give Peter my turn.” 

“All right,” Peter replied. “What is the difference between a shep- 
herd playing a spring song and a man putting in a new gas main?” 

“Whee!” gasped Tom. “Say that again.” 

Peter repeated his riddle, but no one knew the answer so he had to 
tell them. 

“One pipes his lay, and the other lays his pipe,” said Peter. “Now I 
get another turn. Why is a sea captain like a magician?” 

“I believe I can guess that,” cried Mrs. Puzzlewit. “Is it because both 
of them are masters of craft?” 

“That’s right,” answered Peter. 

“And now that dinner is over,” his mother went on, “suppose we all 
go into the living-room. I know a fine game, but it’s rather noisy.” 

“Good,” cried the boys. 

“It is something like Simon Says,” Mrs. Puzzlewit explained. “I'll be 
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the leader first to show you how it’s done. If I say: ‘Ducks quack’, we 
all go quack, quack, quack; and if I say: ‘Cows moo’, every one moos. 
But if I say: ‘Cats bark’, you must keep perfectly quiet, no matter how 
many times I bark at you. Are you ready?” 

The children sat in a circle on the floor. 

“Sheep bleat,” cried Mrs. Puzzlewit. “Baa-baa.” 

There was a chorus of baas. 

“Donkeys bray. Hee-haw.” 

“Hee-haw!” everyone shouted. 

“Hens crow,” said Mrs. Puzzlewit. “Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo,” cried Nancy. 

Her brothers laughed. “You're IT!” they said. 

Nancy looked puzzled. “But why?” she asked. 

“*Cause you don’t know a hen from a rooster,” laughed Tom. 

So Nancy took her mother’s place. They played until several others 
had had a chance to be IT, and they were all hoarse from imitating 
animals. Then Mr. Puzzlewit suggested that they try a puzzle. 

He spread nine small pieces of paper in front of him, and wrote the 
numbers from one to nine, one on each slip. 

“Now,” he began, “see if you can arrange these numbers in the 
shape of a triangle, so that each of the three sides will add up to seven- 
teen. I'll give you a hint. There are four numbers on each side.” 

“That makes twelve,” objected Peter. 

“No, it doesn’t really,” his father explained, “because the numbers 
at the points of the triangle are used twice. The best way to work out 
this kind of puzzle is to write down all the different combinations of 
numbers that add up to seventeen.” 

“Like ten and seven?” asked Nancy. 

“Yes, except that the numbers on these slips don’t include ten, You 
might use nine and one and three and four.” 

Peter pulled out an old envelope and began to write on it. The others 
hung over his shoulders and told him what numbers made seventeen. 

“One and two and five and nine,” said Tom. 

“One and four and five and seven,” suggested one of the guests. 

Two others recommended one and six and seven and three; and two 
and eight and four and three. 

“Well, you have the right combinations there,” said Mr. Puzzlewit, 
“but it’s getting late, so I'll give you one more hint. The numbers at the 
points of the triangle are one, two and three.” 

(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 52.) 
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DOLL BEAN BAGS 


Doll bean bags! Why not? There are rabbit, cat, dog, and frog bean 
bags. So why not a doll bean bag? 

The clown is a good subject for a bean bag. He is such a rough-and- 
tumble character. A baseball player, a football player, a runner, or an 
acrobat would make equally good subjects. 

Material needed: 

Paper for patterns. 

Small pieces of strong cloth, plain and figured. 
Scissors, needles and thread. 

Embroidery floss, for eyebrows, mouths, noses, etc. 
Small beans for filling bags. 

Draw the figure you have chosen on paper. From five to seven 
inches is a good height. Anything larger than seven inches is too awk- 
ward to handle and cannot be tossed easily. Cut out the drawing to use 
as a pattern. The bean bags are more attractive if you use a plain color 
for one side and a figured material for the other side. 

The clown is red on one side and striped red, blue, and white on the 
other side. A round piece of the red material was cut out and appliquéd, 
or hemmed down, on the striped side for the clown’s face. The features 
were embroidered in white on the red. If you sew the back and front 
together by hand, be sure you strengthen the seam by taking a back- 
stitch every two or three stitches. Machine stitching is best, because it 
is the strongest for a plaything that gets so much hard wear. Leave a 
small opening on one side so that you can fill the bag. The easiest way 
to do this is by pouring the beans into the bag through a small funnel. 
Thus no beans are scattered around to be picked up later. After you 
have sewed up the opening, you can shake some of the beans into the 
head and sew across the neck to keep the head filled out. Otherwise the 
beans all fall to the bottom when the bag is held upright. These bean- 
bag dolls can be made so gay that any child would love to own one. 


You can find directions for making dolls of many other materials in the book 


from which we took this chapter. It is THe Story or Op Dotts anp How To 
Make New Ones by Mills and Dunn (Doubleday). 
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First draw and cut a paper pattern 
about five inches high. Use plain 
material for back and figured material 
for front. Place these together wrong 
side out and sew (see dotted line, 
Fic. 1), leaving one-and-a-fourth- 
inch space for turning right side out 
and for filling bag with beans. 


--* 
-* 






Fic. 2 shows completed doll. A small oval of 
plain material is appliquéd for the face (also 
for hands and feet if desired), and features 
embroidered on this. A headdress (Fic. 3) 
and yarn hair (Fic. 4) are effective additions. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


QUEEN ANNE’S LACE 


That lacy flower of Queen Anne’s 
Rules over the meadow lands: 
Black-eyed Susan her maid-in-waiting 
And Goldenrod her king. 
Do listen to the rules she’s making 
As she brings order 
In the meadows about. 
—CarciLy DELAFIELD, age 8 


MY INTEREST IN INSECTS 


Last summer I spent most of my time studying ants and tried to 
raise an ant family. The first thing I did was to dig up an ant hill and 
put it in a fish bowl. For a few weeks I saw nothing of the ants. Then 
they started coming out for food, which I made sure was plentiful. 
Little by little the ant hill grew so big I had to get rid of them because 
they got all over everything and some of them had grown wings. 

—ARTHUR Moore, age 12 
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THE SQUIRREL 


I know a frisky little squirrel who plays on rainy days 
Around an old oak tree. 

He thinks that nobody’s watching him 

But he doesn’t know about me. 

I sit at the end of our porch and peek around at him 

As he plays, darting out and in. 

Now I will tell you a secret I found out about this little fellow, 
He holds his bushy tail over his head 

And uses it for an umbrella! 


—JoaNNE THOMAS, age 12 





THREE LITTLE KITTENS 


Our cat just had a new experience. She had three kittens! There are 
two grey, and one tiger. The mother is a mixture of both. Her name is 
Tinker-Bell, and the kittens’ names are Duke, Dopey, and Soxy. We 
got their names from their actions and appearance. Duke is the largest 
and least active, Soxy has four white feet that look just like socks, and 
Dopey tags along after the others rather absentmindedly just as in the 
picture. They are six weeks old now, and started to walk a month ago. 

Once we took them out in a doll carriage, and came across quite a 
few dogs. Soxy got lonesome for his mother and tried to jump out. 

When they play in the kitchen they tumble all over each other and 
they are awfully cute. They get into lots of mischief, too! 


—June BEcKER, age 12 
—Lavra ELTON, age 11 
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MY NAMES 


My mother said that the reason she named me Lois was because I 
was so tiny when I was born. She said she thought I would never grow 
—I stayed small so long. 

I have three good nick-names—Bunny, Bubby, and Sugar Pie With 
Apple Dumplin’ Sauce. The first one I got was Bunny because I went 
around the house running and jumping like a rabbit. Then Father 
named me Bubby for no reason at all. My aunt named me the third one 
because she thought I was the cutest, sweetest thing that ever lived. 

But now I have a new nick-name. I was named this by my sister. It 
is Nut. She gave it to me because she said I ask so many silly questions. 

That is the story of my names. 


—Lois Pirts, age 12 


THE MOON 


I think at night when I’m watching the moon 

That some little child must have lost his balloon. 

A balloon that is yellow, all shiny and bright, 

Sitting, so lonesome, on top of the night. 

When the earth is all sleeping and the day has gone by— 
The wind blows the balloon straight across the sky. 


—FRrances Lakg, age 12 
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—RutH TRIER, age 13 
DANCE OF SPRING 


ANSWER TO PuzzLEwtts: Base of triangle: 1, 5, 9, 2; left side going up: 


1, 6, 7, 3; Tight side going up: 2, 8, 4, 3. Other combinations will also 
work. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Dear Pencuins: We are writing this letter to you to tell you what 
we have been doing with our Penguin Club in Pittsburg. The name of 
our school is Belmar. We hold our meetings there every other 
Thursday. 

First we made scrapbooks by getting pictures out of magazines and 
pasting them in books we had made. We sent them to children in a 
hospital. 

Next we dressed dolis, ‘The boys in the Penguin Club made furniture. 
Our teacher bought four dolls. We made four different outfits for 
each doll. Among them were rompers. We dressed them in rompers 
for traveling and tied their other outfits on their backs, We pinned a 
note to each doll telling the children who got the dolls to let us know 
when they arrived. Our teacher took them to the British Relief and 
they sent them to England. 

Now we are knitting scarfs. We started to make a doll quilt. 

—TueE PENGuIN Cvus oF Pittspureu, Pa. 


My hobby is collecting stamps. I have gotten a few European stamps. 
Jessie Paquette gave me two stamps. One stamp has come from 
Toronto and the other stamp came from Canada. I am going to get 
more stamps later. My other hobby is reading books and letter writing. 
I read both of my Story Parabe copies and wrote four letters. 

—Po.ty Noyes, age 9 


A DOG 


My dog duke—he isn’t a duke. 
He’s just a nosey dog. 
But still I like my dog Duke 
Oh! only for a dog! 
—Joun MILL, age 8 


BIG PENGUIN PARTY 
On March 29th, penguins of New York and vicinity are invited to 
attend a show in the auditorium of Hearn’s Department Store at 14th 
Street and Fifth Avenue. The Manhasset Penguin Club will give a play, 
How Boots Befooled the King. The Dramatic Club of Hunter College 
Elementary School will give a broadcast, Building for Beauty. Story 
ParabE authors and artists will speak. Time is 2:30 P.M. 
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BRITTANY SUMMER 


By Kathleen Coyle. Three children spend a 
summer full of fun and adventure on an island 
in Brittany. Ill’d. Ages 8to12. $2.00. 


DIRK’S DOG, BELLO 


By Meindert DeJong. A Dutch boy rescues a 
great Dane from the sea. His struggles to keep 
the dog are exciting, sad and funny by turns. 
Ill’'d. Ages10 up. $2.00. 





BOYS and GIRLS— 


THE LONG WINTER 


If ou By Laura Ingalls Wilder. You remember 

y ah Mary be x soe 

. . an manzo ilder of “Farmer . ot 
li ke stories of adventure, They’re growing up now and are friends in this 


. ° story of pioneer days in Dakota Territory. 
of pioneers, stories about I'd. Ages 9 to 13. $2.00. 


dogs and books of fairy : 
DON’T BLAME ME! 
tales, here are four good By Richard Hughes. Delightfully funny fairy 


P . tales. Recommended in the November '40 
books you mustn’t miss. “Story Parade”. Ill'd. Ages 7 to 11. $1.50. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue: ‘‘ Harper Books for Boys and Girls” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 











THEY WERE STRONG AND GOOD 


written and illustrated 


By ROBERT LAWSON 


“Out of all the books designed to 
teach boys and girls the meaning of 
democracy and to encourage patriotism, 
this one is likely to make the deepest 
impression on children.” 


THE GREAT GEPPY —Anve T. Eaton. 


written and illustrated $1.50 
By WILLIAM PENE du BOIS 


“A mystery story for younger readers, 7 
written with lightness of touch, spiced 
with suspense, and provided 
with chuckles at every 
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—you can make a garden 
with the help of these two books....... 
THE GARDENER’S FIRST YEAR 
{Annuals} 
THE GARDENER’S SECOND YEAR 
{ Perennials} 

By Alfred Bates Illus. by the author ew vad 
“Altogether, Mr. Bates has produced a reliable and inspiring bipiana - $ Subp _ 
starting point for what may be a long and happy career with 
flowers. He really does start at the beginning. ... A young each 
beginner needs this sort of information to give him confidence.” 

—wN. Y. Herald Tribune $2.00 


LONGMANS 55 Fifth Avenue New York 











COME MEET THE CLOWNS 


By Dorothy Neumann 
and Lydia Furbush 


A picture book that introduces you to all the 
clowns in the circus. In full-page pictures you 
meet all kinds,—fat ones, thin ones, tiny 
ones, tall ones, clowns with big feet, clowns 
who do funny tricks. They will make you 
laugh. (Ages 4-6) $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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I'd like to have you send Story Parape as a gift 
to my friend. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 




















Eric Knight's 
Great Dog Story 


HE pride of a Yorkshireman is in his 

dog, and Sam Carraclough’s collie was 
thought the finest that had ever been bred 
in Greenall Bridge. 
The time came when Lassie had to be sold 
to provide for the Carracloughs. Her new 
owners took her to the North of Scotland, 
but her devotion continually urged her to 
return to the home she loved, and led Lassie 
into a long series of hardships and adventures. 


LASSIE COME-HOME 


Eric Knight is the author of several very 

popular novels: THE FLYING YORK- 
SHIREMAN (A_ Book-of-the-Month Ctub 
selection), THE HAPPY LAND, and SONG 
ON YOUR BUGLES. 


Marguerite Kirmse is internationally famous 
for her etchings and drawings of dogs. 


At all bookstores............ $2.00 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











TOM SAWYER and 
HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN 
By MARK TWAIN 


Two enduring favorites, complete 
and unabridged in one volume, with 
a format designed especially for 
children. Modern Library Giant 
Series. No. G-49. $1.25 


THE CHILDREN’S 
SHAKESPEARE 
By E. NESBIT 


Twelve of Shakespeare’s most 
famous plays told in simple story 
form. /llustrated. $2.00 


RANDOM HOUSE 
20 E. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Finlandia 
THE STORY OF 


SIBELIUS 


A new og an 34 of Finland’s heroic 


composer, lliott Arnold. This vivid 

icture of his life is the perfect intro- 
Section to his music. For readers of 
Illustrated, $2.50 


Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 


all ages. 





BEST-LOVED BOOKS for 


uvenile Libraries 


Beautifully designed, gayly illustrated, delightfully written— 
these books, by America’s best-known juvenile authors, are full of 
lively, heart-warming entertainment for young people of all ages 
and, in children’s libraries, are a source of lasting enjoyment. 


by ELLIS CREDLE 


DOWN DOWN THE MOUNTAIN—The 
word and picture story of Hetty and her broth- 
er, Hank, who lived in a cabin in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Illustrated in two colors. 
9x12”. Cloth bound. Ages 4-7. $2.00 


PEPE AND THE PARROT—Pepe, a little 
Mexican dog, has a quarrel with his parrot 
playmate and sets out to find a new home. 
Brilliantly illustrated. 9’’x12’’. Cloth bound. 
Ages 4-7. $2.00 


ACROSS THE COTTON PATCH—A hu- 
morous, engaging story-picture book about life 
and activity on a big plantation. 4/’x9’’. 
Cloth bound. Ages 4-7 $1.50 


LITTLE JEEMES HENRY—: About a little 
Negro boy who finally got to see the circus. 
Profusely illustrated. 714’’x9’’. Cloth bound. 
(A. L. A. Booklist) Ages 4-7. $1.50 


by THE HOGNERS 


PANCHO—A fun-filled, lovable tale of Mex- 
ico, its peasant life, and about Pancho who 
ate much and worked little. Gaily illustrated. 
744"x83"". Cloth bound. Ages 6-9. $1.00 


NAVAJO WINTER NIGHTS—Stories told 
around the camp fires in Navajo Land during 
long winter evenings. Illustrated. 734’’x9’’. 
Cloth bound. Ages 8-12 $1.50 


LITTLE ESTHER — The story of Little 
Esther, a pedigreed little Pekinese, her life in 
the kennels and the city, and how she fared 
at the big dog show. Illustrated. 614’’x8”’. 
Cloth bound. Ages 6-10. $1.00 


THE EDUCATION OF A BURRO—A hu- 
morous Mexican story of Ignacio and Antonita 
and their little burros. Illustrated. 714/’x9’’. 
Cloth bound. Ages 6-10. $1.00 


by KATHERINE S. KEELER 


A PARTY FOR HOPPY—About a funny 
little bunny with a white fur coat and how he 
was hung out to dry! Illustrated. 614/x834”. 
Ages 4-7. 50c 
BRONCO BILL’S CIRCUS—About Bronco 
Bill, his giraffe, elephant and dog—who make 


their first circus bows. Illustrated. 614x8%%”’. 
Ages 4-7. 50c 


by JOSEPHINE De WITT 


FELICIA THE CURIOUS COW—The amus- 
ing adventures of Felicia, who was no ordinary 
cow—who loved to peek and gossip and roam 
about through the night. Illustrated. 9/’x12’’. 
Ages 4-7. $1.50 


THE MILKMAN’S BABY—The gay, amus- 
ing story of the milkman, his wife, and Judy, 
who was mislaid in a grocery store and had 
some amazing adventures before her father 
found her. Illustrated in color. 714’’x8l4”. 
Cloth bound. Ages 4-7. $1.00 


THE WHALE AND THE FERRYBOAT— 
How Aurelius, the mischievous baby whale, 
got into a lot of trouble with a ferryboat and 
then schemed his way out. Illus. 9/’x12”. 
Ages 4-7. $1.00 


THE FISHERMAN AND HIS CAT—About 
Frank, the fisherman, and Mike, the cat, and 
their big battle with Heywood, the big fish. 
Illustrated. 8’’x9’’. Cloth bound. Agee 4-7. 

1.00 


by VERA NEVILLE 


LITTLE BO—About a lonely little boy who 
found a puppy playmate and a lot of laughter 
and happy adventure. Many happy illustra- 
tions. 744’’x834"".. Ages 5-8. $1.25 


SAFETY FOR SANDY-—Sandy is a mis- 
chievous little monkey, always getting into 
trouble, who has to learn a lesson from Sue 
and Bobby. Gaily illustrated. 614’’x8%”. 
Ages 4-6. 75c 


by LEN MORGAN 


KLONDIKE ADVENTURE-—Young Ted 
Blake journeys to the Klondike gold fields via 
steamer, train, sleigh and foot—and finds high 
adventure. Illustrated. 54’’x8’’. Ages rer 

1.50 


by ELIZABETH D. BARNITZ 


BIPPY—The gay story of a little elf and his 
friend who go skimming over housetops—to a 
lovely Christmas surprise. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 744x834"’". Ages 5-8. $1.00 


Order from your bookseller or direct from 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





Have you these books in 


your library? 


These titles are among the Oxford Books 
which we consider every child should own 


Books with which you will grow up: 


A FIRST BIBLE 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell 
Selections from the King James Version. $2.50 





UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 
Selected songs from William Shakespeare. $2.50 


A ROUND OF CAROLS 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell 


By Lois Lenshi A charming collection arranged by T. Tertius "oa 


For the Youngest Readers: 





First introduction to machines 


THE LITTLE AUTO 


THE LITTLE SAIL BOAT Animal Stories for the In-Between Ages: 
THE LITTLE AIRPLANE ; 
THE LITTLE TRAIN By Alice Gall and Fleming Crew 


Each $75 | FLAT TAIL a 
By Tasha Tudor 
Tiny picture books of country life LITTLE BLACK ANT 1.50 


PUMPKIN MOONSHINE RINGTAIL 1.00 
ALEXANDER THE GANDER WAGTAIL 1.00 


THE COUNTY FAIR — EACH IN HIS WAY 2.00 
ach $.75 
THE TOP OF THE WORLD 1.50 





By Edward Ardizzone 


Adventure and humor in large bril- 


liantly illustrated books 


LITTLE TIM AND THE Send for our complete 
BRAVE SEA CAPTAIN catalogue of 


LUCY BROWN AND 
MR. GRIMES oe 


TIM AND LUCY GO TO SEA BOYS AND GIRLS 
Each $2.00 





Oxford U: niversity Press 114 Fifth Avenue New York 








